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THE REPOSITORY. 
oTHO oF GERMAN Y, 


ind the Pirate of the Mediterranean. 


A heavy rain ushered in a bieak autumnal 
night which closed over the field of Busentelle; 
concealing, in almost impenetrable darkness, 
the flight of the fugitive, and somewhat abating, 
by its gloomy influence, the fierce ardor of the 
pUrsmes. 

‘The uproar an 1d tumult of the day 
ad 


had sub- 
steeds, and the shrill call of the trumpets, had 
given place to the solitary voice of nature. No 
sound met the ear but that of the wind rushing 
hrough the half leafless forests; as two knights, 
arn di c <p a-pie, forced their way through the 

3 tunes Of a thick od, borderin gon 
the. shores of the Medite rranean 
‘ibe game ts up!’ exclaimed the foremost ri- 
der, suddenly springing from his steed, as the 

cavily copariienba war my sank under 
tim; ‘and my life and diadem are not worth an 
hour's purchase !’ 

‘Courage, royal Otho! said his companion, 

h} xew ise dismounting : ans lspeaking rina hollow 

in — ssed voice, as though the action gave 

im great pain; ‘the hope that has carried you 

thus far from the hot pursuit of your encmies, 
must yet bear you on.’ 

* Now, by Saint'Peter, noble Count! your ad- 
“re is physic to adying man. My good steed 

has breathed his last. and these w eary limbs will 
poorly aid me in eluding the scent of the blood- 
hounds who track my steps.’ 

‘Danger besets you on every side,’ returned 
the wounded knight, impatiently; but delay is 
certain death. Mount my horse, and speed for 
life through the forest.’ 

‘I value existence too little to prolong mine 
on such dishonourable terms, brave Hermon.— 
Never shall my enemies say, that Otho of Ger- 
many fled like a coward, leaving his friend to 
the merey of the treacherous fiends who have 
brought | his life and honor into such fearful jeo- 
pardy.’ 

: M ‘ liege, this is not a time to indulge in chi- 
The fate of an empire de 
pon your Tife. Mine is already sped.— 
me with the brave men you ‘have left 
to the crow and the vulture on yonde rill-starred 
field. Hark!’ he continued, sinking from the 
tree which had hitherto supported him, to the 
earth, ‘the foe ison us! I hear the trampling 
of fsteeds and the deep baying of the dogs, which 

ises on the blast like the knell of death.’ 


"The Emperor started, dnd listened. while the 
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‘d. The shouts of onset, the neighing of 
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| ed no answer. 





| surviving steed snorted, pricked up his ears, 


aud shook impatiently his slackened rein. 

‘You are right, Hermon; they are near— 
arise and fly! Darkness will no longer conceal 
us. See—the moon bursts forth.’ 

He paused in breathless suspense,' but receiv- 
He touched the hand of the 
knight, which lay extended on the ground—the 
icy coldness chilled him! He loosened the 
clasp of his visor, and lifted the heavy steel 
casque from his head. Through a misty atmos- 
phere, the moon shed a sickly light on tbe pale 
brow and bloodstained hair of the knight. Otho 
gazed for a imoment on the lifeless form of his 
friend, sprang to his steed, and fled through the 
forest with desperate speed. The night was far 
advanced; the wind, which had been rising for 
some hours, dispelled the haze which had en- 
veloped the moon, and she now shone in cloud 
less glory on the ocean. 

No sail was visible—no indication of the haunts 
of men met the anxious glance of Otho, as he 
slowly paced the beach, leading his tired horse, 
and bitterly ruminating on the past. Where 
should he gain a lodging for the night ? ‘To ef 
fect this object would risk discovery. While 
he was meditating on the course to be pursued, 
the sound of revelry met his oa the 
song, the wild huzza, rose on the wind, and min 
gled with the hollow wailing of the billows, 
which rolled in living brightness at his feet.— 
Otho looked caution isly around, as a boisterous 
p -'of merriment awoke the ene echo of the 
place ; but tnougn the sound sex 





object met his eye, but the beoad expanse of 


moving water, and the deep shadow of the bold 
craggy rock beneath which be stood. Le be 
gan to think something of magical illusion pre- 
vailed. Atlength the following ditty was chant- 
ed in full chorus, by many voices, in his native 
tongue : 


Where the sun warms, or the tempest lours, 

The treasures of ocean and earth are ours ; 
Freedom and conquest attend our sail, 

And the prize shall be ours eve the moon turn pale. 


The wind that ruffles the breast of the deep, 
And howls round our cavern, shall lull us to sleep 
We sail by the glory of moonbeam and star, 

And shout to the billow that bears us afar. 


‘Beara hand! bear a hand ! unmoor the bost, 


With the wind and the tide to our vessel float ; 
When the black fiag is hoisted rude warfare is nigh; 
Where its dark shadow quivers the boldest will fiy. 








Then, courage, my mates, the wind sings loud 5 
‘he moon has burst from her swarthy cloud ; 
Again must we dash through the angry roar 

Of the foaming surge, ere the night Is oer ! 








This wild burst freed the Emperor from doubt 
as to the profession of the revellers; and he 
rightly concluded that he was near the rendez- 
vous of one of the notorious hordes of pirates 
which, in that dark age, infested every island 
and shore of the Mediterranean. Finding he 
was likely to escape from Scylla only to fall in 





| to Charybdis, he was about to bend his course in 






a different direction, when his horse, with the 
natural sagacity of the species, Soling himself 
near the haunts of men, neighed long and Joudly. 

he sound had scarcely gone forth, before al! 
was silent in the cavern; and Otho had time 
only to disengage his plumed helm, and commit 
it to the deep, ere a huge stene wes rolled from 


ad 


the mouth of a cave, artfully concealed o nq 








projecting angle of the rock. A flood of light 
instantaneously burst forth, revealing a group 
of men, variously attired, feasting round a ta 
ble, hewn from the solid rock, which blazed with 
goblets of precious metal, filled with the spark- 
ling juice of the grape. In another moment the 
I:mperor was surrou nded by armed men, whose 
fierce and mer vacing gestures indicated that het 
tle mercy or forbearance was to be expected at 
their hands. 

The Prince, accustomed to eommand a tur- 
bulent and warlike people, bent not from his 
native dignity in addressing the lawless band 
before him. Courage could not rescue him from 
his perilous situation ; but a bold and resolute 
carriage was more likely to sueceed with such 
men than cowardly supplications or mean sub 
mission. ‘Turning therefore to the foremost in 
the group, whom, by his proud bearing and 
fierce demeanor, he concluded to be their lead- 
er, he said—* Chance and my evil destiny have 
thrown me into your power: my rank is noble; 
aid me in my present need, and I will so amply 
reward your services, that henceforth you may 
abandon the lawless life you pursue.’ 

The pirate tauntingly answered—* Methinks, 
the fortunes of an unhelmed knight would pay 
us poorly for exercising the rites of hopitality! 
What sum could you offer, of sufficient magni- 
tude to tempt the rover to forsake his traffic on 
the deep? The wealth of uations is ours—we 
have bought our freedom on the waves with our 

. ' derive our treasures from the most 
remote regions of the earth.’ 

‘ Peace, Theodoric!’ exclaimed a voice from 
behind, which made Otho start, as a tall martial 
figure emerged from the cavern. ‘Is it thus, 
he continued, addressing his comrade, ¢ that 
you prove your boasted freedom, by playing the 
tyrant to a stranger, whose misfortune it is to 
have fallen into our hands ? Now, by St. Nicho- 
las! the patron of the mariner, I find man is the 
same arbitrary being on the throne, in the camp, 
or on the deep. Give him power, end be abu 
ses the prerogative with which he is invested’ 
During this speech Otho examined, with an air 
of troubled interest, the derk, but intelligent 
countenance of the outlaw. His figure was lof. 
ty, well and strongly formed. Though plainly 
attired in the coarse garb of a seaman, he pos 
sessed a firmness of step, a grandeur of deport- 

ent, indicating high lineage, and early acquain- 

tance with arms. His complexion had suffered 


from the scorching influence oi the hotter cli- 


mate and constant exposure to weather; but the 
fire of genius pervaded his features, and flash- 
ed through the dark and piercing eye, which 


spoke of deeds, boldly resolved, and fearlessly 
executed. His brow was marked with an ex- 
pression of deep and settled melancholy. whose 
gloomy power had stolen the gow of health 
from his check, and shed its rm, ht on the rich 
masses of raven hair, which. in the full meric 
an of manhood, Were already mingled with sit 
ver. His countenance, once seen. could not ea- 
cilv be forgotten; and the remembrance of its 
lineaments recurred to the m se of the Emper 
or like a troubled dream, recalling the calm 
ports of lie ¥ rey the rash and mpetuove ca- 
mee of youth, the flerce tyranny that — mar! te 
ed his entrance on manhood —* It i y tune 
cy, oF be, teo, w6ul! recognize me ‘ ex 
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aimed to — as the pirate, turning to 
jurteous tone—* Sir Kaight, 
‘to our rugged cheer—follow | 


win. said, im a 


you are welconie 
nie.” 
The cavern 


¢ ' 
torcties, Wire 


was strengly illuminated with 
gleamed on arms and trophies 
and barbarous nations. zoe 
Captain, however, motione d Otho to a seat: 

the lower end of the board, and having seen 
ium wells ipp vied with refreshments, turne - to 
a beautiful youth who was seated at his right 
band, bis head resting on a small lute ‘\ “th 
that youth he entered into earnest conversation, 
from time to time casting significant glances on 
Otho. Once, the Emperor encountered the full, 
languishing blue eye of the stripling, whose co 
Jour mounted even to the snowy temples, which 
glittered with marble whiteness from among the 
faxen locks by which they were shaded. He 


if} 


woe roi remote 





turned away his head to conceal his confusion, 
aud his handuneconsciously fell over the instr: 
ment: it emitted a tremulous train of melody, 
and the minstrel, as if gathering courage frow 
the sound, sang a simple air which served more 
forcibly to enchain theattention of the Emperor 
As if under the influence of magic, he gazed 
with intense interest on the dark-browed hiel, 
and on the fair-haired youth beside him. 
My native land! my native land ! 
How many tender ties, 
Connected with thy distant strand, 
Call forth my heavy sighs. 
The rugged rock—the mountain si 
The hoary pine-tree’s shade ; 
Where, often, in the noon-tide beam, , 
A happy child I strayed ! 


reani-— 


I think of thee, when early Ught 
Is trembling on the lull; 

[think of thee at dead midnigh 
When all is dark and still ! 


‘ 


I think of those whom I shall see 
On this fair earth no more ; 

And wish in vain for wings to flee 
Back to thy much-loved shore. 


The pirate east a look of tender and melan- 
choly regard on the minstrel, and Otho was on 
the pointof expressing the pleasure bis enchant- 
ing voice had afforded him, when the outlaw to 
whom he had first spoken, suddenly asked, in 
an imperious tone, * Sir Knight, whence came 
you ?” 

A dark frown rested on the 
he replied in a tone equally haughty— From 
the field of Busentelle.” * How went the battle »’ 
‘Tt was not the sword of the mighty, or the 
force of the strong, that won the field,’ returned 
the Exnsperor— treachery prevailed.—* How! 
exclaimed the Captain, starting to his feet, ‘did 
his Halian friends forsake Otho in his hour of 
need? ‘This repays the tyrant well for casting 
from him true hearts and brave hands!’ * You 
are a German,’ said the Emperor, fixing his ea- 
ale eye on the pirate: ‘what can you know of 
Otho's private councils ” A fierce light blazed 
in the dark eyes of the robber, as he replied— 
* What do I not know of them, you should have 
said. Hear me, Sir Knight, and then judge be- 
tween this accursed tyrant and me !"—He paus- 
ed, covered his face with his hands, and appear- 

i for some time struggling with bitter reflec- 
tions 5 then continued, in a calmer tone :— 
‘Stranger, you see before you one of the no- 
blest-descended princes of the German empire, 
the unfortunate Philip of Cologne.” The em- 


brow of Otho, as 


peror started—a deadly paleness stole over his 
countenance—his lip guivered, and his eyes in- 
voluntarily sought the ground, as the pirate 
proceeded in his narrative. 


—‘I served my first 





| promi ad 


' love, 


Tiik LADIES’ 


apprenticesh ip im arms “under the aye of 

Otho, and we epee’ together immortal glory in 
many a field. In the war with Sarmatia, the 
regitucnts under my command surprised, one 
night, the camp of the enemy ; we took much 
spoil, and ma¢ te many prisoners. Among the 
captives Was a young and lovely female, the on- | 
ly daughter of a man of rank, who dying with 
lis wounds, committed her, with a father’s 
blessing, to his victorious foe. Had I followed 
the first generous impulse of my breast, I should 
have restored the weeping damsel to her friends 
and country; but my heart soon owned for the 
unprotected stranger a tencerer passion. Our 
affection was mutual, and she promised to be- 


G Ait LA? ND. 





come my bride, wien the days appointed for 
the idee for ber father were expired. In 
the interval, returning to Vienna, I was received 
with the inost flattering demonstrations of re 


gard by the treacherous Otho. But wo to him | 


| who puts any trust in the faith of princes! He | 

' accidentally saw, and became deeply enamour- | 
ed of my beautful Sarmatian. His passion | 
knew no bounds, and ernelty suggested the | 
most speedy methed of satisfying his wishes.— | 
I joing > me determined never to surrender my 


‘e, he accused me of treason, and 


suborned witnesses. I was tried by the circle 
of prince: hey dreaded the indignation of the 
Emperor, and I was s -ntenced to a heavy fine 
and perpetual banishmer Rage, despair, and 


were struggling in my bre ast 
self up to the tury that pc sed me; and, in 
the bitterness of the mome: nounced dread- 
ful impr@@ations on the head of the man who 
was the author of my sufferings. But the mea- 
sure of his crimes was not yet iat. Mudecia 
resisted his passion, and treated the bribes he 
offered her with the contempt they merited.— 
: ’ Magic, th waa vindic- 
tive Emperor sent her, under a strong escort, a 
prisoner to a distant castle. Permitted to bid 
adicu to my aged parents before I quitted for- 
ever my native land, I had not been many hours 
beneath the roof of my paternal castle before a 
friend communicated to me the tidings of Eudo- 
cia’s sentence and approaching imprisonment. 


I gave my- 


it, € } 


ce 





| My first idea was to surprise the escort, and win 


back my bride at the point of the sword. ‘Lhis 
resolve [ instantly carried into execution. [ as- 
sembled my friends and vassals—I pointed out 
my injuries—I urged them as men, and as com- 
rades in arms, to assist me in rescuing from de 
struction a lovely and unfortunate woman. Aid- 
ed by the darkness of the night, we sueceeded 
in our enterprise, leaving but one man of the 
whole escort to return with the tale. For that 
adventure, the ban of the empire was pronoun- 
ced against me; my name was erased from the 
list of | princes; my ‘banner was trampled under 
foot; anda high reward was offered for my 
head. Pursued from realm to realm—cestitute 
of a home or an abiding place—my name be- 
came a bye-word, a proverb in the mouth of 
iy enemies, ‘The sea was before me: I had no 
other resource: I joined 
brave, but desperate men, and became a pirate 
and robber at the hands of Otho!” ‘The out- 
law ceased, and aguin passed his trembling 
hand over his brow 

«* And what, think you, the wretch deserves, 
who could heap such aggravated miseries on 
the head of a brave and innocent man ?” asked 
the Emperor, in a low and hollow tone. 

** The fate he has doubtless met in the field— 
disgrace, overthrow, and death!” returned the 





pirate. 
“ He lives to fulfil the latter part of your sen- 
tence,” replied the Emperor, rising and ap- 





proaching the onl. “ « Philip of Cologne! do 
you remember this face? Can you recognize, 


; on the author of your wrongs. 


' to man, and ** 


in a nameless fugitive, your ungenerous perse 
cutor, Otho of Germany? Sheathe in this 
breast your sword, and sate your indignation 
” He threw his 
sword at the pirate’s feet, and stood before the 


| astonished assembly with folded arms and down- 


cast eyes. A hollow murmur passed from man 
down with the tyrant!” trembled 
on every lip, but no sound was audible. 

The pirate sprang to his feet—a dark red 
flush was on his face—his lip quivered—a fierce 
warfare of passion shook his frame. ‘Tyrant!’ 
he exclaimed, * the hour of retributive justice is 
at length mine! But for thee, I had been the 
pride and ornament of the land that gave me 
birth ; and had reaped, in honorable warfare, 
immortal glory. Your unrelenting cruelty drove 
me to the rocks and fastnesses of these Islands, 
and made me the companion of outlawed men 
—ua pirate on the deep. Die! and let my crime 
my lost honor be visited upon thee’? His sword 
flashed over his head. ‘ Hold!’ exclaimed the 
minstrel boy, casting himself at the feet of the 
pirate, and staying the uplifted weapon ; * rai 6 
not your hand against the Lord’s annointed ! 
fle is your prince—once was your friend ! W HT 
his blood atone for your past sufferings 2 Will 
his condemnation ensure your eternal welfare? 
The warrior paused :— By you, Philip of Co- 
logne, my voice was never before unheard,’ re 
sumed the lovely woman, whose disguise could 
no longer conceal from the Emperor the wile 
of the pirate— ever generous and noble, even 
to your enemies, prove to this unhappy prince 
how far virtue can triumph over the ean spirit 


| of revenge.’— Angel!’ exclaimed the Emperor, 


‘cease to plead; your supplications are to my 
wounded spirit wore? than the pangs of death. 
May the just God forgive me for the injuries 1 
have wrought'—He covered his face with his 
hands to conceal the agitation which was visible 
in every feature ; but in despite of all his ¢tforts 
to repel them, the bright drops forced their way 
through his clenched tingers. The pirate gazed 
on the conscience: stricken prince, till the wrath 
of his countenance passed away, and the tears 
trembled in his own fierce eyes. ‘ Live!’ he 
said. ‘ Restore these brave men to their former 


| rank and fortune, and this degraded arm shall! 


myself to a band of | 


reistate you on the throne of your ancestors.’ 

‘No,’ returned the Emperor, mournfully, ‘1 
will not accept life at your hands. A self-con- 
demned and guilty man, I will not attempt to 
excuse crimes committed in the lust of 
in the heat of youthful passion.’ 


power, 


‘Has futurity then no terrors ’ said Philip. 

‘None to him who has made his peace with 
Heaven, returned Otho, ‘who has offered at 
the throne of mercy the humble sacrifice of a 
broken heart.’ 

‘Has your repentence been deep enough to 
rob the grave of ifs victory ? 

‘ Your noble brother. who lies a corpse in yon- 
der wood, could best have resolved you that 
question. Oh that his mailed breast were. my 
pillow; that the hand,which vainly defended bim 
awainst a host of foes, were cold and stiff like 
his!’ The outlaw turned away. deeply affected, 
while the Emperor continued—‘ to atone in 
some measure for the wrongs I heaped upon 
your head, I passed an edict, recalling you to 
your country, and restoring you to the honors of 
which my cruel tyranny had deprived you. 4 
ordered diligent search to be made, in every 
realm for the exiled Prince of Cologne; but all 
my endeavors to discover the nlace of your re- 











treat proved fruitless, I bestowed on your la- 
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aaaaal entieie the favors [ had in store for 
you. At your feet [ ask forgiveness of the past, 
and demand thejfulfilment of the just sentence 
your lips pronounced against me.’ 

He would have thrown himself at the pirate’s 
feet ; but the chief received him in his arms ere 
his knee could touch the earth. Deep silence 
for some minutes pervaded the assembly; till 
the band, springing to their feet, and brandish- 
ing aloft their weapons, made the cavern ring 
with « Long live Otho of Germany! Long live 
Philip of Cologne ! ” 

‘The pirate true to his promise, safely trans- 
ported the Emperor tothe nearest German port; 
and the world sooa forgot, in the commander- 
in-chief of her armies, and the bulwark of her 
throne, the once dreaded lion of the Mediterra- 
nean! ; 


BroGRAPHY. 
Memoirs of the celebrated Mrs. Rowe. 
It is probable that many of our fair readers are 
already, in some degree, acquainted with the me- 
moirs of this exemplary lady ; yet, even to them, 
it is presumed this short sketch will not be uninter- 
esting. —[ Phil. 
My sex may triumph when they consider this ex- 
saordinary woman. 








Album. 


She was born in Lichester, in 


1674: her father, Walter Singer, was a dissenting 
winister, and a man of an independent fortune.— 
sae was in her most early years celebrated for her 
piety and virtue. The circle where her father mov- 
ed soon Srought her acquainted with the nobility, 
who were as much charmed with her extraordinary 
talents as her behaviour. 


2 
e 

he weal 
her twelfth 


She was a writer as early 
year; and her compositions were not 
Jess distinguished by the piety that breathed in 
by their elegance. 


as 
them, than seing admitted as 
a comniunicant very early, she composed a hymn 
an the occasion, of which the following stanzas may 
serve as a specimen of her peculiar style : 
* And art thou mine, my dearest Lord ? 
Then L have all, nor fly 
he boldest wishes ' can form 
Untoa pitch more high. 
s, thou art mine ! the contract’s seal’d 
With thy most precious blood, 
‘ Yo ro ereek oa » engaged 
fhe honourable Mr, Thyane, son of the lord vis- 
covunt Weymouth, was so much smitten with her ex- 
‘ordinary talents, that he himself undertook to 
sive thein the highest finish, by teaching her French 
and ltalian, in which she made so rapid a progress 
us to be able to read and translate Tasso in a few 
months. 
Dr. Kean was likewise fond of her company, and 
aJmired her abilities. 
On the death of her parents, she was left in the 


possession of an ample fortune. This brought a 


vast number of suitors, and proposals of marriage } 


were made to her by persons of considerable rank, 


but she rejected them all, declaring that “ nothing 


less than the most elevated piety should make the | 


least impression on her heart.” 


A young gentleman, with a fortune as indepen- | 


dent as her own, meeting with her on a visit, con- 
firmed her in her resolution, and gave her an op- 
portunity of preserving it inviolable. He was a dis- 
senting minister in London, who returned from 
Leyden in 1709, where be finished his studies. As 


he was a great valetudinarian, he declined the mi- 
nisterial office, and instead of becoming a teacher 
A character 
of this stamp could not but appear amiable in the 
eyes of Miss Singer ; and the barmony of their sen- 


in theory, he became one in example. 


timents produced an union of their hearts, till death 
parted them. 


five years. Mr. 
supplement to Plutarch’s Lives, and finished some 
ed aft 
but, being of a delicate constitu‘ ion, he died 
in May, 1715, in the 28th ve 


’ 


part of the work, which was publis! er his 
death : 
of a consumption ar of 
his age. ‘This separation affected his amia 
lict with conjugal sorrow, and she wrote an clegy 
on the melancholy cecasion, which would not have 
disgraced the pen of any author, ancient 


dern. 


or mo- 
a strong 


y + vr | 
nmenc- 


The resignation she showed was 
proof of the reality of her piety ; and r 
ed her no less to the admiration of the male, than 
the imitation of the fair sex. After she had settled 





ttled 
her affairs, she returned from the tumuli of th 
tropolis to .dgford, where she spent the remainder 
of her days in works of piety, in study, and in cor- 
reponding with some of the greatest families in the 
kingdom. She frequently repaired, when solicited, 


to the Countess of Herford’s, to wl:om she declares, 
in one of her letters—*‘* When I contract a friend- 
ship it is for eternity.”? Her illness was but short, 
and she died on the 20th of February, 1737, in the 
sixty-third year of her age. 

Her love of the belle-letires was great, but her du- 
ty to God and her husband was greater. 
respect she verified those remarkable lines, 


In this 


** For Heaven and Hymen all her songs were made, 
* And all her vows to Heaven and Hymen paid.” 
Her poem on the history of Joseph, and her 
ia) Le 
ple proofs of a cultivated and pious mind. 


iter from the Dead to the Living,” afford am- 





FROM MRS. COLVIN’'S WEEKLY MESSENGER. 
Vrs. Colvin, 

I transmit you the following biographical me- 
moranda, which were furnished by an individual 
whose information may be relied on: a female 
most respectable and intelligent, who yielded to 
my earnest entreaty “ to be made acquaintd with 
the names of those American writers of her sex, 
who had cultivated that literary taste which ren- 
ders sickness s*;portable, solitude pleasant, and 
society delightful.” 

‘ Mrs. Warren,of Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
flourished before my time; competent judges 
pronounce her as a historis: 





1, in most saenieine 
| equal and in some superior to Catharine M:Caa- 
| ley. A near relative to the late eadnaien 
| ability and patriotism.” 

“ Miss Idams, daughter of the cele 





| brated Sam- 
| uel Adams, compiled an accurate work, exhi- 
| ting a compendious account of the tenets of all 
| the religious sects in Christendom. It has pass- 
ed through several editions and is found on the 
| shelves of most theologicallibraries. Jt manifests 
a sound, energetic, and inquisitive mind.” 
| ‘Mrs. Morton, of Boston, published a poem 


entitled ‘ Bacon Hill; also a series of wora) es- 


They lived together in the connubial state for | 
Rowe intended to have written a | 


le re- + 


>me- | 


ee 


she appears to have inherited a portion of his real | 


a 





says, entitled “ My thoughts ;” likewise a dive: 
sity of fugitive pieces, under the signature of 
‘: Philenea,” several of which exhibit p 
thusiasm and correct taste.” 

“ Mrs. Murray, of Boston, is the 
two volumes of essays, entiiled “ The Gleaner 
which were well received by the public. And 
underthe signature of “ Constantina,” several of 
her poetical effusions, 


oeticat 


writer of 


’ 


also, v 


hich embellished 
the Magazines and Journals of that day, acquir 
red her a fair portion of celebrity.” 

“ Miss Huntley, (now Mes. Sigourney,) of 
Hartford, in the state of Connecticut, has writ 
ten and published a volume of Poems of a most 
edifying and serious cast, 
fire and beauty.” 

{TO BE 


“VARIETY. 


replete with poetic 


SONTINUED. | 





‘THE STRE AM OF L IFE. 

The following beautiful passage is from a sei 
mon preached by Bishop Heber to his parish 
ioners, a short time before his departure for In 
oe, Yy 1823: 

\ife bears us on like the stream of a mighis 
ie er. Our boat at first glides down the narrow 
channel, thro’ the playful murmuring of the lit 
tle brook, and the windings of its grassy borde: 
The trees shed their blossoms over our heads. 
the flowers on the brink seem to offer them- 
selves to our young hands; we are happy in 
hope, and we grasp eagerly at the beauties 
around us ; but the stream hurries on and still 
our hands are empty. 

** Our course in youth and manhood is along 
a wider and deeper flood, and amid objecis mu 
striking and magnificent We are animated by 
the moving picture of enjoyment and industry 
which passes before us ; we are excited by some 
shurtlived success, or depressed and made mise- 
rable by some equally shortlived disappointment. 
But our energy and our dependence are both in 
vain. The stream bears us on, and our joys 
and our griefs are alike left behind us; we may 
be ship-wrecked, but we cannot anchor; our 
vovage may be hastened, but it cannot be de- 
laved ; whether rough or smooth, the river bas 
tens towards its home, til the roaring of the 
ocean is in our ears, and the tossing of the 
waves is beneath our keel, and the lands lessen 
from oureyes, and the floods are lifted up around 
us, and the earth loses sight of us, and we take 
our jast leave of earth and of its inhabitants, 
and of our further voyage there is no witness 
but the Infinite and the Eternal. 

And do we still take so much anxious thought 
for future days, when the days which have gone 
by have so strangely and uniformly deceived 
us? Can we still so set our hearts on the crea 
tures of God, when we find by sad experience 
that the Creator ouly is permanent ? or shall 
we not rather lay aside every Weight and every 
sin which doth most easily beset us, aad thiok 
of ourselves, henceforth, as way-ia-ing persons 
only, who have no abiding inhertfance but in the 
hope of a better world, and to whom even that 
world would be worse than hopcless, if it were 
not fer our Lord Jesus Christ, @ nd the intere: 
we have obtained in his mercies.’ 


Wit unintended.--A very affecting sermon '+- 
ing one day preached in a country church, eve 
ry one wept, excepting one man, who being 
asked why he did not weep with the re st, * ‘Ok!? 
said he, * J belong to avother parish,” 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 











De aTu.—T he annexed paragraph is an dealin 
delineation of what all can feel, but what few can 
It is from the novel entitled 
—a work written with uncommon 
power and ability. —{ New England Galaxy. 


so faithfully describe. 


*§ MARRIAGE, 


“ There is, perhaps, no fecling of our nature so 
vague, so complicated, so mysterious, as that with 
which we look upon the cold remains of our fellow 
mortals. The dignity with which death invests 
the meanest of its victims, inspires us with an awe 
no living thing can create. The monarch on his 
throne is less awful than the beggar in his shroud. 
The marble features—the powerless hand—the stif- 
fened limb—oh! who can contemplate these with 
feelings that can be defined ? These are the mock- 
ery of all our hopes and fears, our fondest love, our 
fellest hate. Can it be, that we now shrink with 
horror from the touch of that hand which but yes- 
terday was fondly clasped in our own? Is that 
tongue, whose accents even now dwell in our ear, 
forever chained in the silence of death? These 
black and heavy eye-lids, are they forever to seal 
up in darkness the eyes whose glance no earthly 
power could restrain? And the spirit which ani- 
mated the clay, where is it now ? 
bliss, or dissolved in wo? 
grief, and share our sorrows ? 
type that linked it with mortality forever broken ? 
And the remembrance of earthly scenes, are they 
indeed to the enfranchised spirit as the morning 
dream, or the dew upon the early flower? Reflec- 
taons such as these naturally arise in every breast. 
Their influence is felt, though their import cannot 
always be expressed. 
however it may differ in its operations. 


Is it wrapped in 
Does it witness our 
Or is the mysterious 


The principle is the same, 
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" The Social Circle,” a Monthly Miscellany, 
ducted by Rebecca Bates,” in Mountpleasant, Ohio, 
has lately made its appearance, ‘* which,” 
Philadelphia Album, ‘‘is neatly printed, and done 
up very prettily, ina rose-coloured cover. A happy 
omen, for this blush of sweet modesty—‘* the co- 
Jor of virtue” casts its delicate tinge on the follow- 
iug passage in the fairlady’s address :— 

‘The progress of more liberal sentiments, has 
softened the manners of the present age, and held 
out an invitation to us to adventure. though cau- 
tiously, and with timid steps, into the pleasin 
walks of literature .”’ 





say's the 
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A Character.—Birth, wit, and fortuae, combi 
torender Sophia conspicuous, while a ounedin in 
propensity to envy sours her otherwise amiable qua- 
lities, and makes her creaded as a poison doubly 
dangerous—grateful to the taste, yet morta! 
fect. All who see Sophia at a visit, where the 
brilliancy of her wit heightens the lustre of all her 
charms, are imperceptibly deluded inte a concur- 
rence with herin opinion, and suspect not dissimu- 
lation under the air of fraukness, nor a design of co- 
ing mischief in a seemingly casual stroke of wit. 

The most sacred character, the fairest reputation, 
defend not against the infectious blast of a sprig’it- 
ly raillery ; borne on the wings of wit, and support 
ed by a blaze of beauty, the fiery vapour withers the 
sweetest blossoms, and communicates to all who 
hear, an involuntary dislike to those at whase me- 
rit she points her satire 


in «ef. 








The following beautiful extract is from Bid- 


dle’s eulogium on Jefferson : 


“There lies in the depth of every heart, that 
dream of our youth, and the chastened wish of | 
manhood, which neither cares nor honors can | 
ever extinguish, the hopes of one day resting | 
from the pursuits which absorb us; of interpo- | 
sing between our old age and the tomb—some | 
tranquil interval of reflection, when, with fee] 
ings not subdued but softened, with passions | 
not exhausted but mellowed, we may look calm- | 
ly on the past without regret, and on the fu- 
ture without apprehension. But in the tumult 
of the world, this vision forever recedes as we 
approach it; the passions which have agitated 


our life disturb our latest hour; and we go 
down to the tomb, like the sun into the ocean, 
with no gentle and gradual withdrawing of the | 
light of life back to the source which gave it in, 
but sullen in its beamless descent, with its fiery 
glow, long after it has lost its power and its 
splendour.” 
— 

Indian Eloquence.—The following specimen of 
elegiac pathos, was delivered by an Indian wo- 
man over the contiguous graves of her husband 
and infant :—“ The Father of life and light has | 
taken from me the apple of my eye and core o! 
my heart, and hid them in these two graves. I | 
will moisten the one with my tears, and the other 
with the milk of my breast, till I meet them 
againin that some where the sun never sets!” 


; POETRY. 














From a volume of Po ¢ I 
PESTUM. 
I stood alone, 
Amid the ruins of departed pride, 
And saw above t!:c wreck of glories rone 
: o ’ { 
The shrouded genius of oblivion glide. 


F asked of 

Whose was this shrine, this towering monument, 
This proud memento of a golden clime ! 

Time spread his wings, and hurrying on he went. 


~P 








I asked of Fame 
Why do the echoes of thy trumpet sleep, j 
And wake no more its glories to proclaim i i 
—Her eyes were rais’d, but ¢ ly ra’dto weep. | 


Oblivion came .—~ 
Again Lasked, w as this prostrate shrire, 
Tell me, thou c é and fame 


bil ley m: red : aap 25 
Oblivion only murmurec, "ii is mene. 
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There is much post nd sefined sentiment, as 
well as an instructive moral, in the following lines, 
translated from the Arabic, which we find in the 
London Megazine 





Why should I blush that fortune’s frown 
_, Boon is Me Hife’s humble paths to tread 

eded and unknown ; 

To sink forgotten to the dead ! 


. 


“is not the good, the wise, the brave, 

“That purest shine or brightest rise, 
The feather sports upon the wave, 

The pearl in ocean’s cavern lies. H 


Fach lesser star that studs the sphere, 
Sparkles with undiminished light ; 
Dark and eclipsed alone appear 
fire Lord of May, the Queen of Night. 


THE DISTANT SHIP. 
By Felicia Hemans. 


The sea bird’s wing o’er ocean’s breast 
Shoots like a glancing star, 

While the red radiance of the west, 
Spreads, kindling fast and far ; 

And yet that splendor wins thee not-- 
Thy still and thoughtful eye 

Dwells but on one dark, distant spot, 
Of all the main and sky. 


Look round thee !—o’er the slumbering dee; 
A solemn glory broods ; 
A fire hath touched the beacon steep, 
And all the golden woods ; 
A thousand gorgeous clouds on high 
Burn with the amber light, 
What spell from the rich pageantry, 
Chains down the gazing sight ? 


A chastening th ought of human cares, 
A feeling linked to earth ! 

Is not yon speck a bark, which bears 
The loved of many a hearth ? 

Oh ! do not hope and grief and fear, 
Crown her frail world e’en now, 

And manhood’s prayer, and woman’s teat 
Follow her venturous prow ? 


Bright are the floating clouds above, 
The glittering seas below ; 

But we are bound by cords of love, 
To kindred, weal and wo! 

Therefore, amidst this wide array 
Of glorious things and fair, 

My soul is on the bark’s lone way, 
For human hearts are there. 





My soul, they say, is hard and cold, 
And naught can move me : 
Perchance ’tis so midst life’s wide whinl— 
But, O! on Beauty’s lips, my girl, 
’Twill melt like Cleopatra’s pearl ; 
Then love me, love me. 


I would not climb the ambitious heights 
‘Lhat soar above me : 

I do not ask thee to bestow 

Or wealth or honours on me now, 

Or wreathe with laurel leaves my brow ; 
But love me, love me. 


Oh! Vil gaze on thee till my fond 
Fixed glances move thee ; 
Love’s glance sometimes the coldest warms 
Pyemalion on a statue’s charms 
fiuzed, till it leaped into his arms ; 
Chen, love me, love me. 


FROM THE U. S. LITERARY GAZETTE 
Ts this a time to be cloudy and sad. 


Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother nature laughs around— 
When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes frem the blossoming 
ground ? 


There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky— 
“he ground squirrel gaily chirps by his den, 
ve the willing bee hums merrily by. 


The clouds are at play in the azure space, 

And their shadows at play in the bright green vale 
—And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 

And there they roll on the easy gale. 


There’s a dance of leaves in that aspen bower— 
‘There’s a titter of winds in the beechen tree— 
There’s a smile on the fruit~and a smile on the 

flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea 


And look at the broad faced sun how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 

On the leaping waters, and gay young isles— 
Ay. look--nnd he’ll smile thy gloom away. 





